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served among the common people, while a- 
mong the educated classes, who have lived in 
continual literary intercourse with Spain, and 
have sought to imitate the there-prevailing 
speech, they have been lost. 

By further adding that the common people, 
especially the Indians, frequently use some 
expressions mistakenly, I believe that I have 
mentioned everything of moment with regard 
to the language of Guatemala. Thus one 
hears frequently primero Dios (if God will) in 
the sense of 'Thank God' ('gracias a Dios.') 

With regard to the word china, I may say that 
in Guatemala and Nicaragua it has quite a dif- 
ferent meaning from that known elsewhere ; 
for example in' Peru, where it means a half- 
caste of Indian and European parents. In 
Guatemala, china, is the nursemaid, and the 
verb chinear means 'to look after children.' 

After consulting, on the ground of the infor- 
mation given by Stoll, R. J. Cuervo, 'Apunta- 
ciones Criticas '; B. Rivodo, 'Voces Nuevas'; 
G. Maspero, M&moires de la SociUi de 
Linguistique de Paris, Vol. ii ; and R. Lenz, 
Zeitschriftf. rom. Phil., xv, 518 ; after hearing, 
furthermore, Hugo Schuchardt's opinion, and 
having myself associated with Peruvians and 
Chilians, I can state scarcely anything charac- 
teristic of Guatemala. 

The enigmatic after-sound of the e (») in 
tambieng-g<?, etc., is the only thing specially 
Guatemalan. Everything else, so far as I see, 
is Hispano-American, that is to say, Anda- 
lusian, in fact Castilian. 

Karl Lentzner. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 



PAUL HEYSE'S 'MERLIN.' 

Heyse's purpose in writing his latest novel 
was to combat naturalism under the banner of 
idealism. His hero and mouth-piece, Georg 
Falkner, after obtaining a diploma in juris- 
prudence, decides to devote himself exclusive- 
ly to the writing of dramas and, for a time, 
with his accomplished and responsive wife and 
a few congenial friends, he passes a quiet and 
happy life in the vicinity of a German town. 

But his happiness is not to last. In Berlin, 
where he goes to see one of his dramas ex- 
hibited on the stage, he succumbs, in an hour 
of weakness, to the seductive charms of an 



actress, thus losing his self-respect, and as he 
returns home, determined to confess all to 
his wife, he no longer finds her among the liv- 
ing. As a consequence of racking remorse and 
the strain of nervous excitement and over- 
work, inflammation of the brain is induced and 
he is placed in a sanitarium. There, in a dream 
in which he struggles with the woman that 
caused his fall, he cuts his own throat while 
thinking that he is cutting hers. 

Naturalism such as preached and practiced 
by modern French, Russian and Norwegian 
writers, is in the eyes of Falkner-Heyse an 
epidemic, a moral influenza. "Nothing is true, 
it affirms, but the brutal, the vulgar and the 
vile." Naturalists, Falkner says, boast of truth 
and turn their backs upon beauty, and where 
do they pretend to find truth ? In ordinary, 
common place and trivial reality. What is re- 
quired to be a naturalist ? No talent, no 
strength of mind, no depth of sentiment, but 
merely a certain technical training and delight 
in the vulgar. Naturalists boast of thorough 
"analysis" and of a "scientific method," but 
in their endeavor to reach truth they use the 
absurdest means, and forget the wise word that 
the secret of being tedious consists in telling 
all. 

Georg Falkner, who foresees on his tomb- 
stone the epitaph "The last of idealists," is 
determined to swim against the current of 
naturalism, even at the risk of going down. 
"What is happiness"? he exclaims with the 
fervor of genuine idealism, "can you imagine 
no other happiness for the artist than that of 
being crowned with success ? Is it not tragic 
bliss, too, to perish for having refused to sacri- 
fice to the idols of one's time"? Thus he 
writes several tragedies, all historic, but they 
are refused by the leading theatres. Without 
losing courage, he wiih the blood of his heart, 
composes 'Merlin,' treating this time a 
legendary subject, Merlin being the well- 
known sorcerer of the cycle of king Artus. 
Since 'Merlin' is avowedly his best play and 
one with which he himself is highly pleased, 
we are evidently to look upon it as a model of 
idealistic composition, and as it is, at the same 
time, the focus of the whole novel, we are 
greatly interested in the analysis which its 
author gives of it. According to that, Merlin, 
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who controls all the most secret forces of na- 
ture, is touched and subdued by the pure 
nobleness of a woman, Blancheflur, the king's 
daughter. The king, who is under obligation 
to the sorcerer — for he has procured for him 
the victory over his warlike neighbors by 
summoning the spirits to his assistance — con- 
sents to their marriage and they live together 
most happily for a number of years, for Merlin 
knows how to amuse his wife by all sorts of 
magic tricks. But there lives in the woods a 
most charming woman, Viviane, who is soon 
too much for Merlin's virtue. He at last com- 
pletely surrenders himself to her charms, and 
in a still weaker moment even reveals to her 
the magic word by means of which he controls 
the forces of nature. Viviane soon turns her 
new art against her master, and binds him fast 
on a rock near a blooming hawthorn hedge, 
where the wretch lies pitifully' helpless with no 
other company than that of his awakened con- 
science. His faithful wife tries to rescue him, 
but in vain, even pure womanhood being no 
match for sin; yet she returns once more to 
the hawthorn hedge, this time with her little 
son, who proves a more powerful charm than 
that of Viviane, for as soon as the child passes 
his hands over the eyes of his father, saying : 
"Dear father, it is I," the spell is broken, 
Merlin opens his eyes, recovers his strength 
and sinks into the arms of his wife. 

What now is the fate of this play, for which 
its author takes to himself no inconsiderable 
credit ? It is accepted by one of the inferior 
theatres of Berlin and the first representation 
proves successful, yet the success is merely 
due to the excellent acting of Viviane, for as 
soon as this part passes into the hands of 
another, the play proves a failure and has to 
be withdrawn from the stage. 

The question now arises : What does Heyse 
prove ? What he wants to prove is the su- 
periority of idealism over naturalism, and who 
would not agree with his views on this point ? 
But he also wants to prove and censure the 
perverse taste of our generation with its indif- 
ference to idealism, and how does he prove it ? 
By the failure of 'Merlin.' Yet this proof 
lacks all force, inasmuch as ' Merlin' (this 
would-be representative of idealism) with its 
spirits and fabulous incidents, its magic and 



sorcery, its wild fancy and weirdness is a 
product of romanticism. If romanticism is 
dead and buried, it is chiefly owing to the 
fantastic element which ran riot in it, and has 
no longer any hold upon us. The failure of 
'Merlin' on the stage is, therefore, very natural 
and does not prove in itself any lack of appre- 
ciation of true idealism on the part of the 
public. 

While admitting that naturalism has had the 
ear of the public for the last two decades, we 
are optimistic enough to believe that the same 
public is not wholly indifferent to idealism, but 
that the right kind of idealism has not been 
offered to it. Let the poet come that knows 
how to weave out of the wealth of reality a 
garment closely fitting his ideal, how to select 
among finite things those iridescent with the 
light of the infinite, how to create typical and, 
at the same time, individual characters, and he 
will drive out naturalism as the rising sun dis- 
pels the mist, provided he fulfil another indis- 
pensable condition; namely, that he will let the 
dead bones of by-gone ages alone and choose 
subjects within the horizon of our own thought 
and sentiment. 

'Merlin' does not fulfil this condition. Its 
author is completely in the fetters of the an- 
tique and the romantic, just as Merlin in those 
of Viviane, and therefore powerless. He has 
a horror of all that is strikingly modern. Wit- 
ness his conversation with Branitz. When 
Branitz declares that he wants to be excited in 
the theatre, Falkner asks: "But you surely 
discriminate in regard to excitement ? I hope 
that you are much more affected when the 
Furies make Orestes mad than when, as I 
lately read in a Norwegian play, a weak-mind- 
ed family man is forced by his nurse coram 
publico into a strait-jacket." To which Branitz 
replies that the strait-jacket is new and the 
Furies are old. It goes without saying that 
Branitz, in consequence, is beneath Falkner's 
contempt, and yet his answer implies a most 
vital principle. 

Georg Falkner, we hope, was the last of 
romantic idealists. When will the first modern 
idealist come ? 



H. C. O. Huss. 



Princeton College. 
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